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The Arabic dialect of Baghdad. — By Rev. Gabriel Oussani, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

The modern Arabic dialects are very numerous, but the most 
important are those spoken in Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, Barbary, and Morocco. That of Mesopotamia varies 
somewhat according as it is spoken in Baghdad, Mdsul, Diarbekr, 
or Mardin. I shall discuss here the Baghdad dialect only, inas- 
much as, so far as I know, nobody has, hitherto, treated it. 1 

In the present paper I must confine myself to some rough notes 
on the principal phonetic, morphological and lexicographical 
peculiarities, reserving a complete and systematic study of the 
Baghdad dialect for a future publication. 

1. PHONOLOGICAL NOTES. 
Pronunciation of Consonants. 

(1) The distinction between *> and t>, ijd and -its, cj and wi> is 
not maintained, and O, jjo and *i> are pronounced as t>, Jfe and 
«y I e. g. v_^J6t> ddhab instead of >_>J6ii gold, '&Sh£ fidde instead of 
iLtaJs siloer, and «««*** t6b instead of i_>+3 cloth ; while in Egypt 
and Syria «L>, <>, \ji> and Jb are always pronounced respectively 
as s, z, and %: zdhab,fizze, s6b. 

(2) a* is pronounced j, not g as in Egypt, e. g. <}_*_&■ jebel 

'mountain,' <}+s*- J&mel 'camel.' 

(3) \ is pronounced as a guttural r = gh=i, both by the 

Christians and Jews, e. g. iu5, S U t& c , ^jUx. instead of /-*& 

1 While the modern Arabic dialects of Egypt, Barbary, Tunis, 
Morocco, Arabia, Syria, and Damascus have been carefully studied and 
discussed by scholars like Spitta, Berggrem, Wahrmund, Cameron, 
Hartmann, Vollers, Pizzi, Nallino, Caussin de Perceval, Monseigneur 
Clemens T. David, Syrian Archbishop of Damascus, Huart, Socin, 
Meakin, Winckler (J. L. W.), Probst, Spiro, and Stumme, that of Bagh- 
dad seems to have attracted but little attention. Newman, in his 
Handbook of Modern Arabic (London, 1866), makes some references to 
this dialect, but his remarks are vague, confused, and often incorrect. 
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great, 'i>> <£._£ ten, ^jl *\ pomegranate,' while the Arabs and 

Bedouins in and around Baghdad always pronounce the \ cor- 
rectly. 2 

(4) In some cases \ and J are interchanged, e. g. Ingrizi for 
^jjJSj>\ Englishman, qinpir for J-<flLiS consul, and iltdbak for 
>iLo »l £o 5e confused, and zangil for ,.*. . <V . 3\ , or better ->i_i_=>- 

(5) li) is pronounced d, i. e. like the English ch in chain, e. g. 
<Ja$ for ^JSdog, didib for ^jdSlie, ddbad for deliver. 1 

(6) (Ji is pronounced as ^ in English game, e. g. Idglag for 
(JjJUU stork, gd'ad for <\*j> £o a& down, gdm for *U> «<? Wse, etc. 
We find the same change in the Babylonian cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, where words like qaqqadu, 'head,' qdtu 'hand,' qaqqaru 
'ground,' qardu 'strong,' appear as gagadu, gdtu, gagaru, and 
gardu. b 

(7) In some cases the |J> is pronounced a* , i. e. English/, 6 e. g. 

the proper name Jdsim for [*«'«, jddar for ^jj' /'ate, jarib for 
v_*£*5 near / but v_S is never pronounced at Baghdad as hamza, 
as in Syria ; they never say 'o7«'J for ^>J3 heart, ''arib for y^J 
near, 'dfe for JL* he said.'' 

(8) y* and (jo are often interchanged according to the well 
known rule of the Arabs : — tk j*Mj\^ oUut^ ^j-y*JI o*»X?>' '<M 

1 Cf. Wright, Arabic Grammar, 3 d edition, vol. i, p. 6, n. *, where 
De Goeje states that c is sometimes replaced by v as in the Yemenite 
A ^ * muQdar for A ^ « , and often in MSS. See also Beitr. zur 

Assyriologie, 3, 569, 1. 4. 

2 Cf . Franz Delitzsch, Physiologie und Musik in ihrer Bedeutung fur 
die Orammatik besonders die hebrdisehe (Leipzig, 1868), p. 12. 

3 According to Dr. Moritz, the Director of the Khedivial Library at 
Cairo, the name .iwx^v zenjirli is not derived from r / i si\ chain, but 
from jSl« castle; see Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli (Mittheilungen 

aus den Orientalischen Sammlungen, Konigl. Museun zu Berlin, Heft 
xi, Berlin, 1893), p. 61. n. 1. 

4 Contrast Wetzstein, Spraehliches aus den Zeltlagern der syrischen 
Wurte (Leipzig, 1868), pp. 99 ff. 

5 Cf. Haupt, ASKT. (Leipzig, 1881), p. 168ff.; Delitzsch, Assyr. Gram, 
mar, § 43. 

6 Contrast Wetzstein, 1. c. p. 100. 

' Cf. Edgar P. Allen, On the Semitic Emphatic Consonants in vol. 14 
of this Journal, p. cxi. 
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,j! L$J )\~fr*A ooLi i>LaJlj ,jA**»Jlj ^j^JiJt. ^ju*JI^ 4JaJI. 

L^j*i>^0 oi.Xu (^'^ v.-g ■*.*■* o»-*-Cu , i. e. wherever (j* and o , 

U« cmo? is , ,ju and s , \j» aradf ^jo come together, you are at libertg 
to pronounce either \ju or \jO , e. g. S«i a < n ^ for SsJa*w.x ruler (for 

drawing straight lines) ) n' i * £ > for iaJLuu he fell, p h »n for ^Jau* 
roo/. 1 ^- ^ 

(9) Finally, owing to the great number of Turkish, Persian, 
and European words introduced into the Baghdad dialect, there 
are three new consonants which do not exist in classical Arabic, 

viz. irr = <?, ! Lj> = p and ty = g, e. g. Jy^- 661 ' open field, xJsuujJ 

posta 'post office,' and ij »*i> gtimrug 'custom house." All these 
phonetic peculiarities apply, of course, only to the spoken lan- 
guage ; in reading the Koran and the classical authors both 
Christians and Jews as well as Mohammedans pronounce the con- 
sonants more correctly than is customary in Egypt and Syria. 

With respect to the accent, it may be noted that the Jews of 
Baghdad have a tendency to put the accent on the last syllable, 
as in Hebrew, but this is not done by the Christians and the 
Mohammedans. 

Dropping of Consonants. 

The ntination has disappeared in the dialect of Baghdad just as 
in the other modern Arabic dialects. It is however, preserved in 
a few adverbs, e. g. fjol never, L*2tt> always, and in the old salu- 
tation L«kyOj ^-g-**^ ^J0| ; in Egypt and in Syria adverbial 
forms with nunation are much more numerous. 

The final ^ of the classical Arabic in the 2 pers. fern. sing, and 
in 2 pers. masc. plur. of the imperfect, on the other hand, is pre- 

1 For this partial assimilation cf. Haupt, Die sumerisehen Familien- 
gesetze (Leipzig, 1879), p. 73, below ; Hebraica, I, 231 ; Beitrdge zur 
Assyriologie i, 2. 19, n. 27 ; Critical Notes on Proverbs (in The Poly- 
chrome Bible), p. 65, 1. 39 ; see also Noldeke, Kurzgefasste Syrische Gram- 
matik * (Leipzig, 1898), § 22. 

2 Cf. above, (5). 

3 In modern Arabic writing the sounds 6, p, g, are represented respec- 
tively by the Persian and Turkish letters, «-• , i_> , and (i) . 
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served in the dialect of Baghdad, while in Egypt and Syria this 
termination has altogether disappeared. 

Initial t is usually dropped, e. g. mldJe, Mil, mrdd for iJiL-ot 
, amldk, possessions, J— a— l_3 1 '£&?£?, crown, \jo\jjo\ ''amrdd, mala- 
dies. 1 

Postvocalic I often quiesces in a preceding short vowel, as dib, 

idhil, for ,_a2<> dhVb ' wolf,' and Jo L> j.a'kulu ' he eats.' 

The imperative has no prothetic K as in classical Arabic (tMi'l 

Hqtul) but is simply qtul, shrab for t_ >w^f ishrab 'drink,' as in 

Hebrew and Syriac. 

Final 8 is often dropped, e. g. paid, mara for s^Lo paldtu n 

'prayer,' and Si— «l imrd 'atu n 'woman.' 

In the form 'iJjJtjo and &-Laju£ the 8 is often changed into <g 
(^oubo and Jui*i), e. g. mddrasi, mdktabi, hasini, Jcartmi for 
&m/)Juo mddrasat 'school,' *~*.,JC_£_jo mdktabat 'library,' jtLu«u. 
hasinat 'beautiful,' '&+)jJ karimat 'generous;' in other words, 
however, of the same type the final a is preserved, e. g. SjuJojo 
matba'a 'printing office,' 8-j.a.* maqbara 'cemetery,' s\Ja**jo mas- 
tara ' ruler ' (for drawing straight lines). 

The 8 in the verbal suffix of the 3 pers. sing, and plur. masc. 
and fem. is elided, and for xJjiS qdtalahu 'he has killed him,' 
LgJjii' qdtalahd 'he has killed her,' p-fcJ-** qdtalahum 'he has 
killed them, » gl,rv qatalahunna 'he has killed them' (fem.) we 
find qatdlu, qatdla, qatdhim and qatdlun.' 

Other Consonantal Changes. 

In the nomen agentis of the verbs mediae j and ^ the hamza is 
changed into {, e. g. qdiitn mdiit, for *3li' qd'im ' standing,' and 
ooLo ?w<27£, 'dying." 

The final hamza of the word *Lo water is also changed into i : 
.-.Lo mdi 4 as in Ethiopic mdi, pi. mdjtfo* 

1 Cf . Noldeke, Syr. Gram.*, § 32. 
" Cf. Heb. VDN for 1JT3N ; N61deke, Styr. 0. s , §38. 
8 Cf . Haupt, Der Halbvoeal u im Assyrischen in Zeitschrift f&r Assyr- 
ioloffie, 2, 276. 
4 In Hebrew Q^Q the * is due to epenthesis of the final i in the old 

plural form mdmi. Cf. Critical Notes on Isaiah (in The Polychrome 
Bible), p. 157, 1. 12. 
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Vowels. 

In the Arabic writing only three vowels are expressed, viz. a, i, 

u or d, i, u, e. g. d^i, JyXAio, tXij, tXMj, dLLo, Juuuv. In the 

Baghdad dialect, however, as well as in all the other modern 
Arabic dialects we find three additional vowels, viz. 6 represent- 
ing a modification of u or of a diphthongal au; $ for i or ai or d, 
and finally short e similar to the e in the English word general. 

(1) The change of d to t? in the modern Arabic dialects, the 
so-called xJLol , is well known. 1 For instance : the words JL»-v 
men, (j-vi people, ,**<-»► mosque, v_jJtO writer, are pronounced in 
rydl, n3s,je*mi', Mtib. 

(2) The preformatives of the imperfects i and u in the first form 
of the verb are pronounced with an i vowel, e. g. iiqtil for J^ftJ 
iaqtul ; in the derived conjugations an e vowel is pronounced 
e. g. i'qdttil, i'eqtil for iuqattil, iuqtil. This, however, is probably 
not a phonetic change but the survival of a by -form ; see Mr. 
Blake's remarks on the vowels of the preformatives in his paper 
on The Internal Passive in Semitic* 

(3) In certain nouns we find an e, like the e in the English 
word carpet, instead of u in classical Arabic, e. g. meshmesh, fel- 
fel, bestdn, peltdn instead of (j£«*i*uo musmus 'apricot,' JlaJU ful- 
fill 'pepper,' ^jtXwj bustdn 'garden,' ^UxL* pultdn 'sultan.' In 

these cases we have, of course, no phonetic change but different 
formations; cf. Hebrew JUD 1 ?^ Arabic sultdn; Aramaic P}2, 

Arab, bunidn. This change is peculiar to the Baghdad dialect. 
The Imdle referred to under (1) occurs also in Syria, e. g. Mb 
'gate,' Mtib 'book, for bdb, kitdb ; and the pronunciation of the 
preformatives of the imperfect with i instead of a or u is found 
both in Syria and Egypt. 

(4) The long vowels i and u often become I and 6, e. g. malgh, 
i arM, battih for ^-d-* good, {jdjyA wide, ■^-t^o-i melon; also 

'apfdgh, ndqds, maksdgh, for yyiuoA sparrow, (jj-jj'b bell, v^X* 
broken. In Egypt and Syria the vowels i and u are preserved. 



1 Cf . Grlinert, Tiber die Im&la (Vienna, 1876), and Haupt, The Assyrian 
E-vowel (Baltimore, 1887), p. 18. 

2 Compare also Beitrtige zur Assyriologie, i, 17, n. 30. 
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The t and 6 of the Baghdad dialect, in the cases mentioned 
ahove, is no doubt due to the influence of the adjacent con- 
sonants. 1 

(o) Unaccented short vowels are often syncopated, e. g. ic^'r? 
bird 1 si 'on my head,' becomes bra? si ; ^.X-a-aJ libaiti 'to my 
house,' becomes Ibiti. In the same way the vowel of the pre- 
formatives of the imperfect is often dropped if the first stem 
consonant of the verb is followed by a vowel, e. g. tp&lli, 
ribdrik for ,^_*fl — i', tJJ — * — > tupalli 'thou prayest,' and 
nubdriku ' we bless ;' so, too, in the preformative * of the 
participles, e. g. mqdttil, mddrris, m'allim for J-Xjw muqdttihP 1 
'murderer,' (j^J^o muddrrim n 'instructor,' and *Jjm mu'aUimu n 
'teacher.' We find the same elisioD, e. g., in the forms J * -_«, 
JLai, Jlxi, and aJl*i, for instance hpdn, hmir,flHs, djdjat for 
^Laa. Mpdn ' horse,' /-***• hamir ' asses,' (j«j-ii fulUs ' money,' 
and x gfclgfO dajdjat. 'hen.' 

(6) In the plural of the nomen agentis the second stem conso- 
nant is often syncopated, e. g. hdtbin, msilmin, me'dlmin for 
,jMJ'l^ katib-dn ' writers,' ^tiw* muslimUn ' Musulmans,' and 

(jwtJjuo mu'allim'dn 'teachers." The same syncope takes place 
in the dual form. 3 

(7) The same elision occurs after the second stem consonant of 
the 3 pers. sing. fern, and 3 pers. masc. plur. of the perfect, e. g. 
libsit, hiznit, libsu, h'vznu for o^-*«-*J Idbisat 'she dressed,' 
ooya>. hazinat 'she was grieved,' \y»d labisti 'they dressed,' and 
fjJj-=* hazinil 'they were grieved.' 4 

(8) In the same way short vowels are dropped at the end, e. g. 
the final vowel of the termination of the 2 pers. sing. masc. of the 

1 Cf. Noldeke, Syr. Oram.' 1 § 48. 

2 We find the same elision even in Assyrian, e. g. asbu ' dwelling ' for 
uasibu, s&lsu ' third ' for sdlisu. Cf . Delitzsch, Assyr. Ghrammar, % 37. 

3 In the dialect of Baghdad as well as in all the other modern Arabic 
dialects, the dual and plural forms of the participles are preserved only 
in their genitive case; as in Syriac and Hebrew, the nominative case has 
altogether disappeared, e. g. ^aaSK', ^jk^JLfc, .^vuujtX* instead of 
^.julS', ^.^JLft and ^jkAwsdoo, kdtbSn, 'almSn and mdarsfcn for the 

old dual forms ,mLob , ^jUJLc and ^jLw^tX* • 

4 Cf. Dillmann, Athiop. Gram.' 1 §§ 37, 76. 
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perfect (e. g. Ibist, hzint for o>^*aJ labista 'thou didst dress,' 
o-iys- hazinta 'thou wast grieved ') ' or the ovei'lapping vowels 
of the imperfect (e. g. tdhzan, dlbas, dhzan for ^V^ tdhzanu 
' thou art sad,' (j*»-)-M dlbasu ' I dress,' (^'j-^i dhzanu ' I am sad ') ; 
or the final vowel of the possessive suffix of the second person 
(e. g. Jc&lbak, jismak for dU-O kdlbuka 'thy dog,' &+*»£>■ fismuka 
'thy body'). 2 

Owing to this apocope of the final vowel the 3 pers. fern. sing, 
of the perf. can be distinguished from the 2 pers. masc. sing, only 
by the accent : in the 3 pers. fem. sing, the accent is on the first 
syllable, while in the 2 pers. masc. sing, the accent is on the 
second syllable, e. g. Mia qdtalet, Mia dkalet for oJjli' { jlb Mia 
qdtalat ' she has killed ' and o^-Lj I ,—S& Mia dkalat ' she has 
eaten,' and dnta qatdlet, dnta akdlet for cy-lXs oo! dnta qatdlta 
'thou hast killed' and m>SS\ ool dnta akdlta 'thou has eaten.' 8 

(9) In the forms qatl, qitl, qutl, an auxiliary vowel is inserted 
in the second syllable just as in the corresponding Hebrew Sego- 
late forms, e. g. sdmis for ijh+m* Sams ' sun,' bin it for oJb bint 
' daughter ;' qtidis for ,j*cXi' quds ' holiness.' 4 The original form, 
however, is preserved before suffixes, just as in Hebrew 'p^D, 
n^JD and ♦EHp • 

Contraction of Diphthongs. 
The diphthongs aj and au of the classical Arabic are always 

pronounced 6 and S, e. g. idm, zSt, mdt, fids, bU for ». j iaum 

' day,' *iO^ zajf< ' olive oil,' yyyo wza#« ' death,' (j"j» Aa«s ' court- 
yard,' o^aj 5ar# ' house.' So also in the termination of the dual, 
e. g. sahrdn, ktSbSn for ^.i.-Q - ii Sahrain 'two months,' and 
^^AjUa kitdbain 'two books,' as the 'plural of the genitive' 6 is 

1 Cf. Stumne, Gramm. des Tunisischen Arabiseh. (Leipzig, 1896), p. 7. 

2 For this apocope of final short vowels, cf . Noldeke, Syr. Gram.* § 50. 

3 Cf. Heb. J13"13=&drafca£. Similarly we have in Syriac qitldth= 
qdtalat and qtalt=qatdlta. 

4 In Assyrian the characteristic vowel of the first syllable is repeated 
in the construct state of the forms qatl, qitl, qutl : qatal, qitil, qutul. 
Cf. Haupt in Beitrage zur assyrischen Lautlehre (Gottingen, 1883), p. 
89, n. 3. 

5 Cf. above, p. 10S, n. 3. 
vol. xxn. 8 
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used, e. g. b'nin instead of <^)y*-> , sons; this termination -in can, 
of course, not be explained as Imdle of the nominative ending -dn 
in classical Arabic. We find this 4 for ai also in the verbs tertice 
tg, e. g. rwmUu for «***) ramaitu 'I threw.' 

Contraction of the diphthongs obtains also in the other Arabic 
dialects, but in none of them is it so general and consistent as in the 
dialect of Baghdad. 1 I have often heard Egyptians and Syrians 
pronounce c-o) zait, \J"j^- haus, cw niatft, etc., but the natives 
of Baghdad always contract the diphthongs. In the dialect of 
&X&-S Zahle in Northern Syria, on the other hand, the diphthongs 
are constantly preserved as in classical Arabic. 

2. Morphological Notes. 

One of the most striking peculiarities of the Arabic dialect of 
Baghdad is the suffix nil instead of hti, in many cases, e. g. y>y>\ 
abdnti, for S«jt abUhu ' his father,' *jj-=»^ axtinll for 8^s»t axtihu 
' his brother,' j-id-c '■attniX for h^Xa 'alaihi ' upon him,' |iw bind 

for au MM 'in him;' •*■» minnd for *-*-* tninhu 'from him;' 
yXj*> Mntl for ye <*^w J aiiu Safi n hdua ' what is it ?' Also in 
the following forms of "the verb : jiyXXzS qataltHnil for «xL*S 
qatdltuhu ' I killed him,' yU-Lxs qatalndnil for »LUj3 qatalndhu 
'we killed him,' yXsJiXxJs qataltinti for xaa-L** qataltihV or xaJj3 
qataltihi 'thou (fem.) didst kill him,' yxbii' qatalttinu for 
S^JuLts qataltumdhu 'you killed him,' ^aj-LxS qataltfnd for 
8 JUi' qataMhtt ' they killed him,' yjiJjJu' taqtilinil for «uXa&> 
taqtulihi' 'thou (fem.) wilt kill him,' ^jjjjtfij' tiqUMnll for 



1 In the same way the diphthongs au and cm appear as -A and £ in 
Assyrian ; but the Hebrew name Jft£^j,"7 is rendered at the time of 
Tiglathpileser III. (745-727) by Ausi', and at the time of Assurbanipal 
(668-626) the sheik of the Kedarenes is called Udte' and Jayta'u, i. e., 

probably, j\^ and JO (<* . 4\->\ , tN-Sj-J ; , » ft , /-*-*-!? > etc -)> see 

Haupt, Sumerische Familiengesetze (Leipzig, 1879), p. 21, n. 1 ; Uber den 
Halbvocal u im Assyrischen, in Zeitschrift fUr Assyriologie, 2, 261 ; 
Beitrage zur Assyriologie, I, 170. 296. 

2 See Wright-de Goeje 3 , vol. 1, § 186, c ; cf. Heb. MTfrtOp . etc. 

3 For the survival of the by-form hi instead of hu in this case see 
Crit. Notes on Judges (in The Polychrome Bible), p. 66, 1. 23. 
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J>° taqtuMhu 'you will kill him,' yjyXZsLi iiqtil-dnU for 
sJbJb iaqtvMhu 'they will kill him,' and finally the 2 pers. 
plur. of the imperative, e. g. ^JjAxi' qtuMnil for SwLxi'f uqtulUhu 
' kill ye him,' and the 2 pers. sing, f em. .-i^Lo qtiMntf, for JUAxsl 
uqtulihi 'kill thou (fem.) him.' Professor Haupt compares this 
-j with the suffix in Heb. 13J*N he is not, lini^ he is still, lltS** 
he is. 1 This nH may be based on the analogy of the suffix nt 
which we find in a number of cases instead of the possessive suf- 
fix i, e. g. 'ID'N , '^Hiy . *I?n > cf - Arabic ij| innani, for «'rem, 

_jLij£J Idkinnani for Idkinni, ^».*«aJ laisani for fous2, etc., and 
the modern Arabic forms ,£*£* /*2m and ,«*£? &swi for £ and 

_j .* This nt is evidently identical with the verbal suffix of the 
first person. 3 Brockelmann thinks that the suffix 1J in l^'K is 

identical with the particle ^1 anna (lit. it is not that he); but 
this view is improbable. In Assyrian the verbal suffix appears 
not only as nt, but also, especially after a preceding ■&, as anni, 
inni, e. g. ilqitfinni-ma ustesibti'inni 'they took me, and caused 
me to dwell' (in 1. 205 of the Cuneiform Account of the Deluge). 
This shows that the verbal suffix ni is shortened from anni, inni, 

i. e. Heb. ♦J3n( t 5 + u'-) 

Clermont-Ganneau, on the other hand, thinks that this nH of 
the Arabic dialect of Baghdad cannot be an emphatic J, nor an ele- 
ment belonging to the preceding word ; it must be therefore, he 
concludes, regarded as an integral part of the suffix itself, which, 
at an early time, may have been both m£ and hit. According to 
Clermont-Ganneau this hypothesis is made more probable by the 
fact that in Phcenieian we have both QH" and QJ- as suffixes of 
the 3 pers. masc. plur." and if QJ~ is the plural suffix, we may 

1 So we must point instead of the traditional ^ jjy* ; cf . Critical Notes 

on Numbers (in The Polychrome Bible), p. 57, 1. 37 ; Stade, § 370, b ; 
Brockelmann in ZA. 14, 347. 

2 Cf . Gesenius-Kautzsch's Hebrew Grammar, § 103, d. 

8 Contrast Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 100 ; Brockelmann, Zeitschrift fur 
Assyriologie, 14, 347. 

4 Cf. Schroder, Die ph&nizische Sprache (Halle, 1869), § 57 (p. 158) ; 
Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsemit. Epigraphik. (Weimar, 1898), p. 
396. 
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assume that 1J was the singular suffix, which is precisely the suf- 
fix 1} preserved in the modern Arabic dialect of Baghdad. 1 

In the two words wl father and ^\ brother, the suffix of the 1. 
pers. sing. masc. appears as it : rsf.y^ axtiii and ^giy^ abtfit 
instead of ,—J! abl and ^-^S axt. This suffix -it may be a modifi- 
cation of the original form -ia (ef. Assyr. dbltfa, axit'a for abilia, 
axilia) influenced by the ordinary form of the suffix of the first 
person -*, just as Heb. Tl^Dp 1 killed, instead of qatdltu, and 
♦0.3K I instead of andku, were influenced by the i of \JX ." 

A special peculiarity of the Baghdad dialect is the use of the 
two words yi t aka, 'there is,' and y> L* mdk-d 'there is not,' 
corresponding to £ and yj**ilxi in the modern Arabic dialect of 
Egypt. Therefore Baghdad is called the ' Land of Aki% and 
MdM,' as Egypt is called the land of Mdflsh. The forms yfS 
and «j L* are probably derived from some form of the verb (jO , 

^j*Xj to be. 

Proper Names. 

In the Baghdad dialect there exists a special nominal form used 
exclusively for proper names, which, in the other Arabic dialects, 

contaiu the name of God x-Ut . This form is J,j*^ fa"HM which 

1 The following explanation has been suggested by Mr. Blake, of the 
Oriental Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University. The form aU/o 
thinhu ' from him ' of the classical language appears in the dialect of 
Baghdad as minnii, the h of the suffix being assimilated to the preced- 
ing consonant, just as in the Hebrew form Ifl^Dp q'pMdttti 'she 
killed him,' for ^Ph^O q'taldthCl. The nH of this form minnii, came 
to be regarded as the suffix of the third person masculine, and was 
extended by analogy to other prepositions; e. g. 'aUnti 'upon him,' 
bind ' in him ;' just as the 4 of Hebrew ^ty and *^{< was extended to 
other prepositions like HI7N> w here originally it had no place. It 
was then still further extended to those verbal forms which end in a 
long vowel (the only exception being the form of the 2. pi. pe'rf. with 
suffix qatalkun-nd, which might, however, be explained as derived 

from the feminine form JoCJLcS rather than from the masculine 
jjCJlxi'), and to the nouns ^jt ab ' father,' and ±\ ax ' brother,' which 

have at least a long vowel before the possessive suffixes, e. g. (i)*Jl 
aJrA-k 'thy father,' Li^t axH-n& ' our brother.' 

2 Cf. Haupt, Sumerische Familiengesetze (Leipzig, 1879), p. 53 ; Stade, 
§ 179, a, n. 8. 
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does not occur in classical Arabic. Instead of xAJt *-«aJ Ndprul- 
Idhi (Help of God), adJt y£& Sukrulldhi (Reward of God), 
xJJ! o\» Bizqulldhi (Gift of God), aJJt <X*£ 'Abdidldhi (Ser- 
vant of God) we find ^yai Nappuri, ^sySL& SakJctiri, ,J>y\) 
Bazzuqi and ^i>yis- 'Abb&di. Even the three Hebrew names, 
Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael (^KfiH , *?# H1J > ^JSD'P), appear 

in the dialect of Baghdad as tXy-** 1 MaxxUli, ^s^aj*- Jabburi 
\Xy*) Raff-All, thus showing the influence of analogy. It is used 
also for the feminine name SUiflU Fdtime which appears as 
xjoJai FattHme. 1 

This form \Jil& ls i according to Professor Haupt, a nisbeh 

derived from the intensive adjective form JJti , e. g. (•)-*-* 
qaiium 'everlasting,' —yjy sabbuh 'all-glorious,' u^cXi" qaddus 
'most holy.'" A name like ^sytai may be a denominative 
derived from an intensive by-form of yj-*a3 helper, so that it 
would mean Belonging to the Great Helper, and ^s^C& from an 
intensive by-form of ))&& , so that it means Belonging to the 
Great Bewarder. Several of these names are, of course, nothing 
but analogical formations. 

For the nomina unitatis the form aAjls of the classical Arabic 
is never used, but the form OS&jls fa'ldie or ,*■&■&£ fa'ldii, 
which seems to be a diminutive of the form &Xjl» , e. g. ^-A*^ 
najmdii 'star, blaze,' ^S^ lahmdii 'piece of meat,' ^-jIja^ 
xibzdii ' a piece of bread,' ^Aj^t>- jibndii ' a piece of cheese,' for 
£+»■, a*s-, Sj-»^- and aXjja- . The classical forms of these 
nornina unitatis are preserved in the modern Arabic dialects of 
Syria and Egypt. 

3. LEXICOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
Pronouns, Adverbs, and Prepositions. 

I append here a list of the forms of the principal pronouns, 
adverbs, and prepositions used in the Arabic dialect of Baghdad 
with the corresponding forms in the other Arabic dialects. 

1 In north Morocco Fatyfus ; cf . Beitr&ge zur Assyriologie, 3, 566. 

s Cf. Wright-de Goeje, 1, 138, A, § 223, and Ndldeke, Syr. Oram, 1 , §119. 
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^-iyfc hdn? = 
■iktiySb honiki = 


L*J& Awwd 'here.' 
cJL*J6 hundka ' there.' 


«iix^4X» hadhdlik = 


.jj! o|m ' where ?' 
dL3^l UldHka 'those.' 


^ tX# hadhdtt = 
*«jk-U8 halidm = 


«3ye hd'tildH 'these.' 
*jjJ! !tX* hddhdliauma 'to-day. 


jjLsyc haudnd = 


Ijoo £<MM 'this.' 
yo U* A«wa M'a ' here it is.' 


Z&* hamm ■= 
Lix»JC hdmmSnd = 


LajJ a^a™ 'also.' 
Lajl awfo™ 'also.' 



LT 



>J»o or i iu"%jui 



O"- 



or = 
mbaldS 



Jzy+x mbdghir : 

xj^Cu" SuSiie 
^ Le oUS' Mf md kdn -. 
ooj-w stfdqit ■■ 

ovSj (>j kull tfdgit 
J«S»jlJL bil'ajal 
,jjjX 'atfdfi 1 
tgy*> sdua : 

»& jaui^a 

-w sbinti, 



'is - * 1 <^^ fo^ajji £af« n 'why.' 
^ iLs fo7<2 safe™ 'without 

pay, for nothing.' 

a ?. 

= (jJ* IV anna 'because. 

= JyyLs g'a/^ ' little.' 

= * however.' 

= ooj (j! £ /I a$* udqti n ' when ?' 

= USIo ddHma n 'always.' 

= ^ILi. hdla n 'immediately.' 

= LaaJLSB hanfa n ' prosit !' 

; ib^u> satfiiiata n 'together.' 

= iL=>.!t> ddxila™ 'inside.' 

= L^)L&- *4rya n 'outside.' 

=^$0^(^*1^! fflww Safi n h&ua 'what 

is it?' 
= xjlx md l ahu ' with him.' 

= xj c ,c^ ,J aiiu mj?i n bihi (or xJ Lx) 
' what is the matter with him ?' 



1 Cf. Talcott Williams' article on the spoken Arabic of North Morocco 
in the Beitr&ge zur Assyriologie. 3, 567, n. *. 

s Cf. below, p. 110. 

8 The diminutive of i>_, & . 

* Plur. of JuiLe 'dfijfi ' health,' which is used in north Morocco for 
j Li fire ; cf . Beitr&ge zur Assyriologie, 3, p. 577, 1. 18. 

5 1, e. Ut + « . For sG« yajgfihu, i. e. XijuJ! *!. + Ul + nil, instead 
of hu (cf, above, p. 104), cf. Wright-de Goeje 3 , 2, 84, D. 
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VOCABULARY. 

Foreign Words. 

The vocabulary of the dialect of Baghdad has been enriched 
by a great many Syriac, Turkish, Persian, and European words. 
Of the words borrowed from the Syriac we may mention 



/- 



to lock the door, from 



7 7 



otic supernatavit, from **4 ' 

iJKiJi to wash the hand, from ^4-* 

h*& to draw the sword, from v^ia^ 

(ji«L» to destroy, from w*^a 2 

^-Lfc to undress, from « " ^ ^ s 

Also the form JjaLs for nomina agentis as in JjX-Lfc business 
man, etc., seems to be due to the influence of the Syriac* 

Finally all the words relating to the Christian religion appear 
to be borrowed from the Syriac just as in the other Arabic dia- 
lects, 6 e. g. 4X**JLi' tahnidh 'student' or 'disciple,' (j*L»l«Cw sammds, 
'ministerial assistant at the altar,' qmJ> qess or j**^-*o qassts, 
'priest,' 4>l+£ 'mdd 'baptism,' (jJ 6 ^ kdhin 'priest,' 8 \^ k&rtXz 

1 From this word we have o«-^ tQf> tne name for the inflated skins 

7 t> 7 

put under rafts (keleks = Syriac )j.^b or |iSn kalkd or k'lakkd). The 
ancient Assyrian name for these inflated skins was gabSu; cf. Crit. 
Notes on Ezekiel (in The Polychrome Bible), p. 65, l. 15. 

4 Cf . for this verb Crit. Notes on Proverbs (in The Polychrome Bible), p. 
38,1.42. 

3 In the last four stems the identity of the sibilant shows that these 
stems are not genuine Arabic words ; otherwise we should expect a .j*, 
for v_t< ; cf. Haupt. Sumer. Familiengesetze (Leipzig, 1879), p. 20, n. 3 ; 
ZDMG., 34, 762, n. 2; Beitr. zur assyr. Lautlehre (Gottingen, 1883), p. 
101, §7 ; Frankel, Aram. Fremdworter im Arab. (Leyden, 1886), p. xiv. 

* Cf . Noldeke, Syr. GhramS, § 107, and Barth, Nominal-bildung, § 122, 
10. 

6 So also in Ethiopic, e. g. qasts ' priest,' plur. qasduist, hafmdndt 
'faith,' etc., etc.; cf. Pratorius, Athiop. Or. (Karlsruhe. 1886), p. 1, n.*; 
see also Frankel, Aram. Fremdwdrter im Arab., pp. 275 ff. 

6 The genuine Arabic L1 jJ6l^ means seer, soothsayer, cf. Wellhausen, 
Beste arab. Heidenthums*, pp. 134, 143. 
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'preacher,' 1 & S V . & * mdsha 'extreme unction," |w*j>L> ndqds 

P * P t> V & V 0*7 PP PP 

'bell,' etc. — from ) ; t ViS/! , | La^a> , 1-*-o or l *»* o , Ififll*, Mows, 

»*» P*s= P ft. P « P0 P ' P 

]]o^s 7 ]Za »«.tVi (or |io«^ or H*^^), I * ,r > n 1 . 

From the Persian and Turkish languages we may mention the 
few following words 

cLo pagh 'genuine, in good condition.' 

(gXJj balki 'perhaps.' 

vil*^- dtirilg 'defective.' 

oyJje halbdt 'necessarily, of course.' 

*# hamm 'also.' 

giljj ieudS ' slowly.' 

U " •• ? ? • dauis 'policeman.' * 

(j£j<A.> gdls ' a poor horse.' 

8i>jj perdi, 'curtain.' 

-aX-CCo pesklr 'napkin.' 

Jj^. 661 ' open field.' 

iiLkiy> tuf'eng 'gun.' 

8j£* mSudh 'fruits.' 
i^va&S zengtn 'rich man.' 



and some 200 other words. 

Among the loan-words borrowed from European languages we 
may mention : 

Jiaj butul, from bottle. 
j*!a5 gldss, from gtfass. 

j£* m&, from Lat. mensa, ' dining table.' 
xljUc ftj«fe, from Ital. tavola 'table.' 

1 Aram. 5^1*13 Ban. 3, 4 ; cf . Greek Tfoipi/eeu. 

T T 

2 The iji shows here that the word is borrowed from Aramaic. The 
genuine Arabic form of this stem has a ,ju ; cf. above, p. 109, n. 3. and 
Crit. Notes on Numbers (in The Polychrome Bible), p. 52, 1. 26. 

3 Cavass, iyj\ys originally archer. 
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xasij&i safqa, from French chapeau 'hat.' 
RJJilJ locanda, from Ital. locanda. 

}j~M vapdr, from Ital. vapore 'steamer.' 

x-Lt^ cdp'etta, from Italian cappella 'chapel.' 
Jtta^ijJ barntya, from Italian berretta 'cap.' 

Sjubo maghdza, from magazin, which is, of course, originally a 
genuine Arabic word, tjv-i* mdxzan, plur. ^jsL-iff 
maxdzin 'storehouse,' from (jj-^ £0 accumulate, to 
store up. 

Finally we append a list of some other words commonly used 
in Baghdad : 

oLfc &J/'to see.' 
£j.l> p<?#«' 'to look.' 

^-1^ rdh 'to go away.' 
(oL»- jdb 'to bring here or in.' 

f**y-> tauajja' ' to be sick.' 

JL*j' to'<JZ 'come here !' 

,*J-ftJ1 inqUi' 'get away !' 

gAJo ^to' ' to go out.' 

o'b p^ 'to steal.' 

(j;^*" sdtitia 'to make.' 

l5*>j uddda 'to bring away.' 
tXw sddda ' to close.' 
ubo\ zmdJ 'ass.' 
(jowc ghdrad 'thing.' 
j Uaa . xuttdr 'guest.' 
(3*** '«% 'old' (of things). 
s.yJu£U\ j**S kasrilpifra ' to breakfast.' 

jj*oL* sdm 'hostler,' from the Aramaio or Hebrew word 

for horse, Uaasa (Assyr. sisH), DID • 
&SH-* mbfyM ' to-morrow.' 
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,<jLo mdui ' blue ' = i^Lo , i. e. the color of the water ; 
the word o>\! dzraq for blue is never used in 
Baghdad. 

xj&Jb hasa = 8»Jb bdqarat ' cow.' 

SjuXuO bastdqa 'jar.' 
i v& fl> «<i&'m 'nose.' 

j-A-=»- hulu (lit. sweet) is used for a beautiful man, woman 

or thing. 
(_£ol dfovrs = Ju&t dsgw 'blond.' 

j^Jj ballUr 'crystal.' 

lUisye mutiiia 'she-ass.' 

v5j|j vd&* = l5j' i^? *^ w &U& 'fox.' 

Proper Names. 

As a rule the Mohammedans and the Arabs in Baghdad and in 
the surrounding country bear pure Arabic names. The most 

common names for men are : &~Lz& Mhdmmed, (j*L** 'Abbds, 
^^*»*£k Hdsan, (jjuwwa* HsSn, ^-c l Ali, <■«*■ > Jd'far, £>y+& 
MahmUd; — and for women — &*i»li or SjoySai Fdtime or Fat- 
t4me, x=fttX^- Xadije, J4J-* '^Ke, 8Juu« <8<i'ofe, JU*>«a. Hdsne. 
The Jews always have Hebrew names, e. g. : 

(,$%* Mdst = mro. 

J***)^ £a»?$# = 'jKprrt (or ^Kpti?)- 
U); U> flardn = fling. 

JLub 2><«ww = 'wn. 

i ... T 

s^Lfl fdre = Hits'. 

SLaj^ JRdpqe = HM1.' 

xii) z«/e = ns 1 ??. 

8t>*>*fl». Hdsde = H1DH- 
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juuj) Rani = brn- 
ui idle = na'7- 

T ■' 

The Christians have names taken from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, names of saints, martyrs, etc., but often also pure Arabic 
names as iv**J NdHm, (^*J-* Seltm, d**~& Mejid, d *»> Jamil, for 
men ; — and & !*♦& • Jamile, &*£■£» Fahime, %+£** Munire, «JtJi> j 
TFa<2»'a, etc., for women. Some also have European names as 
\<\x£Lm\ Iskdnder (Alexander), iv-*Jj William, p-)*~>- Jdrj 
(George) or (j** g»yg> Jirjes for men ; — and 1—La.sU R%gine 
(Regina), SyJ! JEYfee (Eliza), ij-^jj^ Kdrdlin (Caroline), ,jjlsW5» 
Jozefin (Josephine) for women. 

4. SPECIMEN OF THE MODERN ARABIC DIALECT OF 
BAGHDAD. 

With Transliteration, English Translation and Retrans- 
lation into classical arabic. 

_ft^*jO ^fiySb jiyZJub Loj (jfj**Jlj (cJ^jl iX*£ oa-S^ itfUljO 
«y^*JJ oote-s J 4 ^-*-^ <****" ° fc ^ c )j (J^* £~*"^ r"^* C^ O^ 

^s-yaJt (•^j-L» 15^-?' ^ ^^ \J-*) ^V^ is^>.' oJL* L*JI 
^JJol (5 ia. OjIJ v^£ ooy^jJj U JJlSj ^^U. y»j 

Transliteration. 

MbSha rihtu 1 'ind abilii bissdq ttme~ Siftimti, hdniki mbdrir 
Mn kin rdh Mr mafan tfizHlM Mr ybd'dtf, rji'tu lilbSt uqilfduh 
Ummi uxabbarttiueh* uhiie hammgna nhapdrit Mir. ylimme pdr- 



1 The £ T is a gutteral (velar or postpalatal) r, as in French or Ger- 
man ; cf. Seitr. zur Assyriologie, I, 257, n. 9. 

2 For x = • see Beitr. zur Assyr., i, 255. 
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il-mese sa'dltd abiXii zfqiltHM uSn kinit id abHii halidm-iccibih 
uhHue jdu'ebni uqdlli id tfeledi kintu rihtu lissdq hitte atdlli'-ippen- 
tdiq iUi tfipltni mbSha min drdpe tfba'ad'd sauifdfni idhd uifrihne 
biie ktir. 

English Translation. 

When I had gone yesterday to (see) my father in the market, I 
did not see him there; he had gone to some other place. I was 
very much disappointed. Then I went home and told my mother 
and informed her. She, too, was very much disappointed. 
When the evening came, I asked my father, and said to him : 
"Where were you this morning, father?" He answered and said 
to me : " My boy, I had gone to the market to take out the trunks 
which had been sent to me yesterday from Europe." Thereupon 
he showed them to me, and we both liked them very much. 

Retranslation into Classical Arabic. 

J! oOLS>a »tX*fj 't**^ oJxjj (J&» /-*£ J.' v_*»<> Jj' ^ 

xLo UJj ICaaS'oJxa Loj! ^D) \ ft V*»fj (5*$ yyASj c>-uJI 

-.y&uJ ^ v_jy*J! Jl ^jJ6<i o^f ^54)^5 b J JUj l5 *^b»l 
U&bJ ^M sjuu^ b^l ^ JUkjbJI ^jiX-Le^ ^gjdl (JjiiU-aJf 



